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ON ANIMALS. 
DOGB, 


THERE is a mystery in the nature of animals which 
we human beings have not penetrated. I believe we 
seldom do them justice. We have unquestioned power 
over them, and we ungenerously abuse it. A philanthro- 
pist once said that he intended to bring up one pig in 
such a way that his whole nature might be developed, 
and give him a fair chance to act out his character, an®? 
show what a pig might be. We laughed at this transcen- 
dentalist, but were we right? Nosaying how intelligent 
and loving this pig might have become. Who does not 
remember Sir Walter Scott’s pet pig?—he had not boon 
treated piggishly, but humanely. 

Man is regarded by all animals as their natural. foo. 
This arises from their experience of his cruelty, Cow- 
per, in his lines supposed to be written by Robinson Crusee; 
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98 ON ANIMALS—DoGs. 


in his desert island, gives it as an evidence that no man 
ever lived there, that the animals were not afraid of him. 
He says of them, 
“They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 

I do not mean to take up the question whether in our 
present state it is not necessary for us to destroy animals 
im order that we may live ourselves, but whether treating 
them as we do, we can know anything of their true natures. 
Those animals which we are the most kind to, are the 
most intelligent, the most loving. 

When I see a fine, gentle horse, or an intelligent, 
Foving dog, I find myself repeating Miss Barrett’s beautt- 
ful words, 

“ Be my benediction said 
With my hand upon thy head, 
Gentle fellow creature.” 

Cowper had a great respect for animals, and especially 
for dogs : he shows it in his beautiful little poem, “ The 
Dog and the Water Lily,” and he evidently thought 
dogs reasoned as well as loved. He describes himself 
on the banks of the Ouse striving in vain to draw a lily 
to the shore with his cane ; he says, 

_ “Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed, considerate face, 
And puzzling sat his puppy brains 

To comprehend the ease.” 
He then describes him plunging into the river and 
gathering the lily and laying it at his master’s feet. Who 
has not seen something of this intelligent and devoted 
love in the dogs of their acquaintance ? 
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Children always do dogs justice till they learn hardness 
of heart from their elders. A little boy of my acquaint- 
ance when he was told that he might ask some friends 
to pass his birth-day with him, and was asked who 
should be invited, named over all the dogs he had ever 
known, and was much grieved when his choice was 
greeted with laughter. I have seen a little fellow of 
three years of age with his hand in the mouth of a large 
hungry dog, trying to get a piece of bread out of it, and 
the dog not resenting the liberty at all, but merely trying 
to retain his share of the bread, and allowing the child 
to take a part. 

We all know that dogs have chosen to die upon the 
graves of their masters, refusing food even when it was 
brought tothem. They felt that the joy of life was gone 
and no longer desired existence. 

We stand in awe before such love, we look at such 
animals as if we saw in them an angel in prison. We 
feel as if such a nature could not die. 

There is no doubt that dogs understand language. ‘The 
late Mr. Solomon P. Miles, who was remarkable for his 
tender love for animals, as well as for many other noble 
and lovely qualities, told me some remarkable facts which 
came under his own personal observation, and which I 
am therefore sure are true, showing that intelligent dogs 
understand language. He said that in his father’s house 
was an old dog:to which they were much attached, and 
who became liable to fits. He was very fond of hunting, 
and the moment he saw any one take the gun, to go into 
the woods, he would show his extacy by leaping about. 
Mr. Miles’ mother one day when caressing the dog and 
lamenting that he was subject to these fits, told her son 
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that he had better shoot him the next time he took him 
out hunting. A few days after Mr. Miles went hunting, 
but the moment he reached up for his gun whieh was 
laid up on hooks upon the wall, the dog instead of jump- 
ing about to show his joy, ran direetly to the good lady 
who had condemned him to death, and got under the 
table at which she was sitting, and looked up in her face, 
and would not move from the place do what they would 
to him, and never afterwards could he be induced to go 
out with any one if he had a gun in his hand. 

Another still more remarkable instance of intelligence 
in a dog he related to me, though I must confess it does 
not prove that this dog had muchconscience. Mr. Miles 
said he knew the man who owned the dog, and knew the 
truth of the whole story. He said thata neighbor of 
theirs had an uncommonly fine dog well trained, and as 
it seemed perfect in all things. One day a neighbor 
came and complained of his killing his sheep. The 
owner denied it, and said he was sure it could not be so, 
for Hero was perfectly well trained, was always in his 
kennel at the right hour, and knew he ought not to kill 
sheep. But the neighbor came again with an accusation ; 
his master then tied him in his barn. But the neighbor 
came with the same story. This he considered a proof of 
the injustice of the charge, and he told the neighbor that 
the dog was tied in the barn on the very night when he 
supposed he was killing sheep. He made now much of his 
favorite from the feeling he had been unjustly suspected. 
To his surprise the neighbor soon came again, and told 
him that his dog was so remarkable that he could not be 
deceived about him; that he had seen him kill a sheep 
with his own eycs the very night before. 
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The owner of the dog of course thought him mistaken. 
but said he would watch the dog himself in order to con- 
vince him. Accordingly he did. At a certain hour of 
the night, when the dog supposed no one could see him, 
he saw the dog put up his two fore-paws and push off the 
collar to which the chain was fastened, and dart through 
the open window close by, and go off to the sheep- 
pasture ; he returned in good season, put his nose into 
the collar, and pushed it on with his paws, and laid down 
to sleep. His master, astonished and grieved, also went 
to bed, with the painful “conviction that he must kill his 
intelligent but unprincipled friend; for it is said that 
nothing can cure a dog of the habit of sheep-killing. In 
the morning he went to the stable, and as he approached 
the dog he said, ‘* Oh Hero, how could you do so wrong ? 
I must have you killed.” Quick as lightning, before his 
master could lay his hands on him, the dog- put up his 
paws, pushed off his collar over his ears, and darted 
through the window, and flew away like lightning. No 
one in that town ever saw him again. 

This was a perfectly well authenticated fact. Mr. 
Miles, who related the story to me, knew both the man 
and the dog, and I am sure it was true. He told me also 
that he knew a dog who would carry letters to certain 
people when told their name, and that no one else dared 
touch the letter, and that no bribe, no coaxing could in- 
duce him to stop when he was going upon his errand, 
that if other dogs annoyed him he would take no notice 
of them, but run on the faster, and chastise their imperti- 
nence afterwards. 

Creatures that show such intelligence, who can even 
understand our words, who are capable of what is highest 
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in: our natures, that is, self-devoted, self-sacrificing love, 
are surely objects of deep interest and should be treated 
with the greatest tenderness. We know not what they 
might be capable of till we have tried upon them the in- 
fluence of constant justice and kindness. Whether poor 
Hero could have been cured of killing sheep or not is a 
question, but I would give all a chance. 

There is the much abused cat doubtless would become 
a much better member of society if she were better 
treated: and hada better example set her. Another time 
E shall say a few words in vindication of her character, 
and give my reasons for my belief that much of her bad 
conduct is produced by the bad treatment she receives. 

I beg all my young readers, especially boys, to: make 
this'a. subject of serious thought. The poor animal can- 
not speak, but the dumb eloquence of its eye often tells 
us: that there is a spark of the divine nature in him, and 
that we offend against God when we are unkind to his 
creatures. E. L. F. 





THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 


‘Puree dollars, three, for my dog to pay’! 
Lightning strike me this: moment, I pray! 
Whiat can they mean, these’ tyrant police ? 
Where will their grinding of poor men cease:? 


I'am a broken, old, weary man; 
And earn a penny I never can ; 
Ihave no money, no Bread; no dole; 


Hunger and want are my portion sole. 














THE BEGGAR AND HIS Doc. 


And when I sickened and fever shook mie, 
Who pitied me when all else forsook me? 
When alone in God’s wide world I stood, 
Who was it bore me companionhood'? 


When my woes were sorest, whose love was unflitiching ? 
Who warmed my limbs when the frost was pinching ? 
And when I was hungry and surly, who 

Growl’d not, but patiently hungered too? 


Our wretched life, we have both, old friend, 
Drained to the dregs; it must have an end ; 

Old and sickly thou’rt grown like me ; 

I must drown thee ;—and this is my thanks to thee! 


This is my thanks for thy love unswerving ! 
Tis the way of the world with all deserving, 
Though my part in many a fight I’ve played, 
*Sdeath! I am new at the hangman’s trade. 


Here is the cord, here is the stone, 

Here is the water—it must be done. 

Come hither, poor cur, not a look on me cast ; 
One push with my foot, and all is past. 


As he tied round its neck the fatal band, 
The dog fawn’d on him and lick’d his hand— 
He tore back the cord in trembling haste, 
And round his own neck he bound it fast. 


And wildly he uttered a fearful curse, 

And wildly he gathered his latest force, 

And he plunged in the flood, while eddies rush’d, 
Recoiled, chafed, bubbled, and all was hush’d. 


In'vain sprang the dog to his rescue then, 
Howled to the ships. for the aid of men, 










































MARY ANNF, 


Whining, and tugging, gathered them round— 
"T'was the corpse of the beggar they laid in the ground. 


To the grave in silence the beggar was borne, 

With the dog alone to follow and mourn ; 

And over the turf that wrapp’d his clay, 

The fond brute stretched him, and died where he lay. 
{From the German of Adalbert von Chamisso. 





MARY ANNE, OR THE CLOISTER MAIDEN. 


ABRIDGED AND TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. C. PFEFFREL. 


WE have no vouchers for the veracity of the following 
tale, save those offered in the prefatory remarks of the 
author. Yet it appears to have strong internal evidence 
of being a true story—many of the circumstances seem- 
ing almost too trivial and natural for fiction. As such 
therefore, we are willing to present it to our young 
friends ; believing that it is fitted to inspire them with 
a just appreciation of the blessings they enjoy in being 
born in a land of civil and religious liberty, where there 
are no holy prisons to conceal the innocent victims of 
family pride and jealousy, and where it may be hoped 
that monkish superstition and ignorance will find no abid- 
ing home. The story, however, is not merely intended 
to instruct the young. Quite within the memory of most 
of us, many parents were found in our highest classes of 
society, desirous of procuring for their young daughters 
the supposed advantages of an education under the su- 
perintendence of devout and accomplished nuns; as if 
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the renunciation of the tenderest relations of the female 
sex, and perpetual seclusion from all the common put- 
suits of life, could constitute suitable qualifications for the 
training of young women who were destined to take an 
active part in society and needed to have their under- 
standings enlightened, their moral sense developed, and 
their affections nurtured and guarded by the various 
experience, superior good sense and natural tenderness 
of their instructors. Such parents may profitably devote 
a leisure hour to the story of Mary Anne, and while they 
smile at the pitiable deficiencies in her education, they 
will do well to ask themselves how much greater enlarge- 
ment was to be rationally expected from the voluntary 
devotees of a cloister, in our free New England, during 
this nineteenth century ? Should the sufferings of Mary 
Anne seem to any of our readers exaggerated, they may 
be referred to the history of the Spanish cloisters, ¢on- 
tained in the celebrated Doblado’s letters of Blanco White, 
where they will find every detail of the life-long martyt- 
dom of poor Mary Anne, more than confirmed. 

“The story of Mary Anne is literally true; The 
friend of the unfortunate lady who relates it, pledges his 
honor for its veracity; and many witnesses still living, 
as well as various authentic letters, could vouch for its 
genuineness if necessary. Asa fiction it would be of 
little value—as a reality it must interest every feeling 
heart. To say all in a word, the true names only of the 
persons and places have been suppressed. 

The mother of Mary Anne was the daughter of a 
German Count, and her father was a Frenchman, who 
held an office ina German court. Mary Anne was the 
offspring of illicit love. I was told at first, that her father 














































106 MARY ANNE, 


was sacrificed to the vengeance of the Count before 
Mary Anne’s birth ; but I learned afterwards that he died 
a natural death several years subsequently, while holding 
a distinguished post. ‘The grandmother was the only 
member of the family who took any lively interest in the 
poor girl, and while she was under my care several let- 
ters came to her from her protectress, but addressed to 
her only as a deserted orphan. The mother of Mary 
Anne was banished by her enraged father to a remote 
estate in the country, and the child immediately after its 
birth, was consigned to the care of a nurse in a retired 
place. The mother, either from regarding it as the cause 
of her disgrace, or from a heedless temperament which 
rendered her incapable of natural affection, soon ceased 
to trouble herself about the child, whose board and 
necessaries were paid for by the old Countess. 

When Mary Anne had passed her fourth year, she was 
conveyed to a cloister of nuns on the French borders. 
A certain sum was annually paid on her account, for 
which she was to receive food, clothing and instruction. 
Mary Anne passed twelve years in the cloister, without 
recollecting that she had ever left this prison except twice, 
and then only for a few hours. The first time was when 
she was a very small child, and she could not remember 
the occasion. The second time she received permission 
to go to the city with one of her little playmates, to visit 
her parents. She was then eight or nine years old. At 
a later period it was contrary to the plan of the nuns to 
to take her chains off even for a single day. ‘The Pri- 
oress hoped to gain this foster-child for her cloister, and 
everything was arranged to that end. She was brought 
up in incredible ignorance, and her prison was represent- 
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ed to her as the highest felicity of female existence. 
From necessity she learned to read and write ; but she was 
taught with greater thoroughness the pantomine of outward 
worship and the Latin prayers, with which the vaults of the 
choir resounded night and day. She was made a mem- 
ber of all sorts of societies, and obligated to the strictest 
observance of their rules. Neither penances nor casti- 
gations were wanting. Even in her fifteenth year, she 
was beaten with rods for every misdemeanor which 
seemed to the nuns of any consequence. Once she had 
changed by mistake her black silk mantilfa, in dressing for 
a festival at which several strangers were present. Her 
penance was, to hear mass eight days together kneeling 
on the cold pavement of the choir, in the severity of 
winter. 

The most common penalties were inflicted on her ap- 
petite, and these in all probability chiefly contributed to 
ruin the poor creature’s health forever. The nuns, how- 
ever, knew how to exact contributions, as well as inflict 
penalties. Mary Anne told me in her pious naiveté, 
that she brought with her to the cloister a robe of silver 
tissue, and by the advice of the Prioress dedicated it to 
the use of the mother of God, who even then was some- 
times decorated with it. Nothing could exceed the econ- 
omy of the nuns; when she was seven or eight years old, 
they made her a winter petticoat ; and as she grew taller 
it was continually eked out at the bottom with an addi- 
tional strip of the width of a hand’s breadth, of the new 
material, so that when Mary Anne left her cloister the 
petticoat exhibited no less than four interpolations, inclu- 
ding the half or whole olympiads of her life. 

In other respects, her prison had its pleasures. Some 
of her playmates, especially the young Countess Von T., 



































108 MARY ANNE, 


showed her great affection, and often shared their delica- 
cies with her, for the purchase of which they had an 
abundant supply of pocket money. Of this friend, and 
one of the nuns whom she called sister Rosalie, who had 
delivered her from many a chastisement, she spoke with 
tears in her eyes. The Countess was older than Mary 
Anne, and left the cloister before her. Her heart then 
rested on Rosalie alone. From the letters which she 
afterwards exchanged with her, I inferred that she was a 
good, weak creature, clinging with all her soul to the 
trivial duties of the cloister. She knew no other religion 
than that of telling her beads, and once she sent her 
young friend a variety of relics, which she charged her 
to hang about her bed, probably because it stood under a 
roof where heretics lived. 

Thus far I have related occurrences which took place 
before my acquaintance with Mary Anne. I have now 
reached the period when we met together, and events 
of which I was the immediate witness. In the spring of 
1765, I received a commission from a near relative who 
then sustained a public character at the court, to 
seek out a boarding place in this city, in the family of 
some respectable citizen of the catholic religion, for a 
young lady who had been brought up in a cloister. I| ap- 
plied to many prudent housekeepers, but as soon as they 
heard my charge was to come from a cloister, I received 
a refusal. ‘We know,’ they said, ‘from experience, 
how hard it is to take care of such girls; they are full of 
all kinds of tricks, and as we have daughters of our own, 
we will not expose them to the danger of evil examples,’ 
Not even the offer of two hundred gilders could bribe their 
cupidity. At last I succeeded in gaining a place for my 
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applicant among very worthy people. The man was a 
tobacconist, and his wife, the mother of a large family, 
was a dress-maker. She possessed great knowledge of 
the world, a gentle, affectionate disposition, and faultless 
manners. This worthy woman said, ‘I will make the 
experiment for a few months. The young lady probably 
has no mother; my children too may become orphans, 
and then my husband would rejoice to find a foster mo- 
ther for them.’ I informed my relative of the success 
of my negotiation ; and as he was about undertaking a 
journey to our part of the country, he escorted Mary 
Anne from her cloister, out of friendship for her grand- 
mother, and delivered her into my charge. He told me 
what hé knew, (or perhaps less than he knew) of her 
cirumstances, and commended the poor girl to me with 
all the warmth of his own kind heart. 

Mary Anne still wore the violet-blue uniform of the 
boarders at her cloister. She was of middle size, not 
handsome, but agreeable and noble in her features. Her 
face was pale, but not emaciated; her look was shy, 
moping and somewhat fanatical ; in short, it was the look 
which Nicolai long since so truthfully described, as pe- 
culiar to the physiognomy of catholic women, and which 
I have chiefly observed among the lower classes. She 
spoke very little, and was evidently confused. At my 
house she was immediately introduced into a considera- 
bly large company ; never before indeed in her life, had 
she sat down in so varied and numerous a circle, the 
language of which was to her almost completely foreign. 
She had forgotten her German almost entirely; for 
though she had opportunities to exercise herself in it at 
her cloister, yet the penal code of the institution permit- 
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ted the French language only to be spoken. When we 
understood this, we continued our conversation in French, 
but Mary Anne was too much bewildered, and too weary 
from her little journey that day, of seven miles, to take 
any interest in it. After supper we accompanied her to 
her new residence. Scarcely had she stepped into the 
street, when she stood still as if petrified, and looked 
about her in a kind of rapture. At last she cried out, 
*Oh, what a beautiful illumination !’—it was the lights 
which shone everywhere through the windows. The 
poor child had never seen such a spectacle behind the 
walls of her cloister. We now attempted to proceed, 
but it was hardly possible to remove her from the spot. 
She stumbled at every step, not being accustomed to 
pavements ; and when we came to a gutter, as she had 
not the courage to step over it, we were obligéd to swing 
her over. At last we delivered her up to the good Mad- 
ame A , her landlady, who received her most kindly. 
When we were alone I learned from her escort that the 
Prioress had said many fine things to the old Countess, 
concerning the maiden’s call to the cloister, and that the 
grandmother had actually commenced a negotiation with 
her. Four thousand gilders was the sum allotted for 
purchasing an everlasting imprisonment for the poor 
child; though the Countess had .the conscience to wish 
first to put the maiden’s call to the test, and had in con- 
sequence determined to transplant her into the world for 
six or eight months. If Mary Anne retained her incli- 
nation for the cloister during this new course of life, she 
was to return to it forever. If on the contrary, she 
evinced 2 taste for the world, the Countess wus resolved 
to set apart the four, thousand gilders for her marriage 
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with some worthy man of the common class. The re- 
mainder of my narrative will show how far this plan, which 
did not indeed solely depend on the grandmother, was 
adhered to. 

The next morning Mary Anne came to us early. She 
had to be brought in a sedan chair, from her absolute ina- 
bility to walk on the pavements. Having rested, she was 
more cheerful than on the preceding evening. . The de- 
sire of expressing her feelings began to conquer her timid- 
ity, and to render her more confidential every hour 
towards me and mine. We were most desirous that she 
should be so, and when my relative proposed after 
breakfast that she should purchase a dress at some of the 
neighboring shops, she requested me and my wife to ac- 
company her. All kinds of stuffs were placed before 
her, but for her eye they had noallurement. She adhered 
unalterably to the color of black. We assured her that 
in the world, this color was only worn for mourning, and 
that she must absolutely decide on some other. ‘ Then,’ 
said she, ‘I will have a dress from this,’ pointing to a rose- 
eolored taffeta. While the shopman was engaged in mea- 
suring it off, she suddenly sprang towards me in terror, 
and endeavored to hide behind me. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 
I asked,—‘ Oh heavens! there is a capuchin in men’s 
clothes.’ You would hardly guess that she referred to a 
long bearded Jew, who at that moment had walked inte 
the shop. It was not his beard apparently, but his beard 
without the usual appendage of the cord, which alarmed 
Mary Anne. The same terror would have been excited 
in a Protestant child of nature, by the first sight of a ca- 
puchin. Usually she took pleasure in every new discov- 
ery, but this gave her none. | was satisfied that she said 
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at the time to herself,‘ This is one of the wicked men 
who crucified our Saviour.’ A month afterward, I saw 
her in unconstrained intercourse with a Jewish family, 
and visiting them almost every day. Indeed, the disposi- 
tion of the maiden was so good, that even in the bosom 
of bigotry and theological hatred, it had not been pois- 
oned. Possibly, however, the nuns had omitted this part 
of her ghostly education, in the expectation of always 
retaining her within their walls. 

On the third or fourth day after Mary Anne’s arrival, 
we were sitting together in cheerful conversation ; she 
was very lively, and it was evident that she enjoyed herself 
with us; my little nephews and their amiable mother 
formed a part of our circle—all at once she became 
silent. We perceived that her reasoning powers were 
laboring. At last she said, ‘ How pretty it is for all the 
people here to be related to one another! I wish I might 
call you uncle and aunt, like these little ones,—may I ?’ 
The last words she uttered in a tone and with a grace I 
cannot describe. ‘ With all our hearts,’ was our answer, 
and henceforward we were ‘ uncle and aunt.’ The poor 
child was so glad, so proud, to belong to any body in the 
world, and she embraced us with such child-like depen- 
dence, that it was difficult for us to hide our tears. 

My relative returned to his post. For the sake of ac- 
companying him eight or ten miles, I appointed the yearly 
visit which I was accustomed to make with my family to 
my wife’s parents, for the same time. Mary Anne was 
alarmed at the news of our departure. She became sad and 
thoughtful. Silent tears escaped from her, and we could 
not persuade her to pass the evening with us. The next 
day Madame A sent us word that Mary Anne was 
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sick. We hastened to her; the physician who had been 
called in, said that she had a slight fever which might 
become serious, if the violent mental excitement of which 
it appeared to be an effect, could not be allayed. Mad- 
ame A informed us that she had announced to her 
the day before, in the greatest perturbation, that we were 
all going away, and would leave her behind. Our visit 
gave her evident pleasure. ‘ You must not be sick,’ I 
said to her, ‘as we wish you to go into the country with 
us. We have come to propose to you this little change of 
air.” These words had a greater effect than all the medical 
prescriptions. Her face brightened, she raised herself 
up in bed and seized our hands, which she wished to 
kiss. In two days she was re-established. The physi- 
cian deemed it necessary to prescribe to her the use of 
the Selter waters, to thin her blood; and it was deter- 
mined that she should take this remedy while with us in 
the country. In a few days the journey was commenced. 
As the weather was very warm, we travelled in the night, 
a circumstance which I mention, as it deprived Mary 
Anne of the opportunity of observing the country ; and 
she had been too much bewildered in the journey that 
brought her to us, to take any notice of it. The next day 
we arrived very early at F ,a very pleasant village 
on the right bank of the Rhine ; the north side of which 
is skirted by a forest about a quarter of an hour distant. 
Our young companion was so kindly received by my 
wife’s family, that the gentle affectionate creature was in 
a few hours quite at home. | was visited that evening by 
a bluff old officer. Hearing that Mary Anne had come 
from a cloister, he said to her, ‘I cannot think that you 
will return to your nuns.’ ‘ Heavens ! no,’ she answered, 
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and clasped me fast by the arm, as if she feared the old 
soldier wanted to carry her back to the cloister. During 
supper time, some travelling musicians played in front of 
the eating parlor, which was on a level with the street. 
Mary Anne sat by my side at the table, and listened to 
the violinists with rapture. When they had finished, she 
cried out in an ecstacy, ‘ Oh how glorious the great world 
is! land my wife and sister accompanied her to her 
sleeping room. She examined the walls inquisitively for 
some minutes, as if in quest of something. At last she 
softly said to me, ‘ how happens it, dear uncle, that I no- 
where see the vessel for holy water?? The question 
surprised me. ‘My child,’ I replied, ‘1 must tell you 
that we are not of your religion. Our religion, however, 
commands us to love you, and you shall see that we wil- 
lingly perform this command.’ ‘Qh that is nothing, that 
is nothing,’ she replied, ‘unless you will consent to be 
Catholics.’ *‘ When you know us better,’ I rejoined, 
‘ you shall judge whether it is necessary for us to be so.’ 
In the meanwhile, my little sister-in-law had borrowed a 
vessel of holy water from a Catholic lady in the village, 
and came running in with it. This holy utensil gave 
Mary Anne inexpressible pleasure. She hung it on the 
wall by the side of her bed, and we wished her good 
night. 

The next morning after breakfast, we proposed to her 
a walk. After we had gone some distance, we seated 
ourselves on a pleasant grassy spot. Mary Anne could 
not understand what she was to do, until we had set her 
the example. The grass was of:some height, and as 
she felt it bend beneath her feet, she seemed afraid either 
of hurting it herself, or that it would hurt her. But I 
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avoided asking the reason of her hesitation, lest she should 
be laughed at by some of the company. Mary Anne 
looked around in silent wonder on the beautiful prospect. 
At last she said to me, ‘ Dear uncle, what are those blue 
machines away off?’ and she pointed to the mountains 
of the Black Forest, which formed the outline of the 
horizon. ‘Those! they are mountains.’ ‘How glad I 
am that I have at last seen mountains, I have heard so 
much about them.’ 

The very first evening after the above mentioned walk, 
she was standing at the door and suddenly ran back into 
the room in great alarm. ‘ What is the matter?’ asked 
my wife, almost as much terrified as herself. ‘ Oh heav- 
ens!’ she cried, ‘ a monster, a monster with, with’—here 
she lifted her arms high above her head. We looked out 
of the window—it was a cow. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ 
asked my wife, ‘ did you never see a cow before ?’ ‘Yes, 
I have,’ she replied, with a blush, ‘ but only in a picture 
book, and this was so alive and so black !’ 

One day she said to me at table,‘ What was your name, 
dear uncle, before you were married ?? ‘* What a ques- 
tion! it was the same it is now.’ ‘ That cannot be, for 
my aunt before she was your wife, was named Mada- 
moiselle D * 

Every Sunday I accompanied Mary Anne to a Catho- 
lic church which was a mile from our village, and some 
one of the family always went with us. This complais- 
ance, and the prudent behavior of our clergyman, con- 
tributed : not a little to win the maiden’s heart and efface 
all traces of her religious prejudices. Within the first 
fortnight indeed, her toleration proceeded so far, that she 
went with us to hear the evangelical preacher of our vil- 
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lage ; soon after, when there was a funeral in our neigh 
borhood, she stole away from the door, and with her rosa- 
ry in her hand, walked by the side of the minister behind 
the coffin. The spectators could smile only for a moment 
at this movement; for the innocent countenance of the 
young girl, and the solemnity of her devotion produced 
an irresistible impression on their minds. She accompa- 
nied the procession to the church-yard, and was for the 
time, notwithstanding her rosary, so little of a Catholic, 
that during the ceremony of interment, she did not miss 
the holy water. 

She used the water-cure with good effect ; thouglf the 
delicate creature was often much exhausted by it. One 
evening, when my wife and her sister were occupied 
with one of our children who was seriously indisposed, 
Mary Anne proposed to me a walk. It was about seven 
o’clock, and I the more willingly consented, as the ex- 
treme heat had prevented my going out before. We 
walked back of the village on a level path towards the 
forest, which as already mentioned, lay at about a quarter 
of an hour’s distance. Mary Anne, however, complain- 
ed of weariness. We sat down by the balustrade of a 
bridge. After a few minutes I told her it was time to 
proceed. We had hardly gone two hundred paces, 
when she assured me with a deep sigh, that it was im- 
possible for her to go any farther. I again suffered her 
to rest awhile; we then resumed our walk; but before 
long she said to me with tears, ‘ Dear uncle, 1 can indeed 
go no farther.’ It was already dark, and I had no fancy 
to pass the night in the open air. There was no vehicle 
and no person near; in short, nothing remained for me 
but to lift the maiden on my back, and like the pious 
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/Eneas with his father, to return home with her bathed in 
perspiration. Mary Anne thanked me almost upon her 
knees for my kindness, and I made a silent vow never to 
take a solitary walk with her again. 

During the first week of our residence at F » my 
wife’s parents received a visit from one of their nephews, 
who brought with him his young wife. On the following 
morning, after breakfast, we were sitting in an upper 
room, cheerfully chatting with one another, when Mary 
Anne rushed in breathless and pale as death, crying to 
the young wife, ‘Oh for God’s sake, madame, come 
down, they are cutting your husband’s throat!’ We all 
tumbled down stairs, and found our young kinsman un- 
der the hands of the barber. 

One evening we missed her from the house.. We 
looked for her everywhere, but in vain. She had been 
seen sitting on the bench by the door, and that was all 
we could learn. In about half an hour my secretary 
brought her back from a public house, where he had found 
her standing up to dance with an Austrian cadet, who 
had been quartered there for a short time with his com- 
manding officer, on a recruiting service. ‘The poor pris- 
oner was brought before me, and I confess that for the 
first, and also the last time, she had excited my displea- 
sure. The following was my penal catechism. ‘ How 
long have you been out of the house?’ ‘ About half an 
hour, I believe.’ ‘ Why did you go away without telling 
any one? You have made us all very uneasy.’ ‘* Then 
Iam very sorry. Only hear, and I will tell you how it 
happened. I was sitting before the door at work, when 
I felt an inclination to walk a little, backward and forward 
in the street. AsI came by the public house I heard 
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delightful music, and I stood before the window to listen. 
I then saw that some gentlemen and ladies were dancing 
together, and there came a young gentleman in a white 
coat with red here, (placing her hand on my breast) and 
asked me if 1 was fond of music? ‘Oh very,’ | said. 
He then led me into the room, and I danced with him 
two or three times; and then your secretary came and 
called me away. Now, do tell me, dear uncle, if there 
was any thing wicked in this?? ‘Not exactly wicked, 
my child, but very imprudent. A young lady should 
never go into the company of persons with whom she is 
not acquainted.’ ‘I did not know that.’ ‘ You danced 
with recruiting officers and their‘levies; they may be 
very worthy people, but if you had done so in a city, you 
would have injured your reputation forever. I mean, it 
would have been said of you, ‘ The lady Von B. has con- 
ducted very improperly.’ ‘But, dear uncle, how could 
] have known that? yet it was very fortunate that we 
were not in the city. Oh do pardon me, dear uncle, do 
pardon me ; and may | not depend on your telling no 
one?’ ‘I will not, if you will promise me never to go 
abroad without permission from me or your aunt,’ 

She promised, and peace was restored. Fortunately, 
the landlady of the public house knew my wife’s family 
well, and would not have suffered the maiden to come to 
any harm. [am also bound to add, that I never had to 
give the good child more than one order, and rarely more 
than one explanation upon any subject. She seized upon 
all instruction with the most amiable docility, and we 
often saw plainly how her dawning reason labored to en- 
large a truth, or deduce a new inference from conversa: 
tion she heard, 
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One day we had the following conversation. . ‘ Tell 
me, Mary Anne, what did you learn in your cloister ?’ 
‘Oh, a great many things— geography, Bible history, the 
catechism.’ ‘ Well, to begin with geography. Can you 
tell me where Rouen lies?? ‘ Rouen? yes, dear uncle ; 
but I must first know in what country itis.’ *‘ That is what 
you are to tell me.’ ‘I mean, that I must know whether 
Rouen lies in France, Spain or Germany.’ ‘ Well, Rouen 
lies in France.’ ‘ France is a kingdom. Its boundaries 
are the Channel and the Netherlands on the north; 
Germany on the east; Switzerland and Italy with the 
Mediterranean on the south; the Pyrenees, which sepa- 
rate it from Spain, and the Bay of Biscay on the west.’ 
This and much more—for instance, the size of the 
country, its rivers, its provinces, &c. &c., she gabbled 
over with incredible volubility, in the same tone as she 
repeated her Ave Marias. With every province she 
named the capital city, as, Rennes of Brittany, and next, 
Rouen of Normandy ; which she now triumphantly re- 
peated, ‘ Rouen is the capital city of Normandy.’ 

After this specimen, it is necessary to add, that the 
poor child only knew how to repeat the names of prov- 
inces, cities and rivers, as words by rote ; just as a hand- 
organ turns off its tunes under the hand of the grinder. 
I pretended, however, to be satified, and continued— 
* Very well, my child ; but did not you tell me that you 
had learned your catechism ?’ ‘ Yes indeed, | learned it 
every day.’ * Then you know God’s commandments ?’ 

‘Yes, and the seven of the Church.’ ‘ The ten will 
do for this time. What are they ?’ 

The wheel-work was now set in motion again, and she 
repeated the ten commandments in French doggrel, just 
as they stand in all the catechisms.” L. 0. 
[To be continued.]} 






































THE LARK. 


THE LARK. 


When the first flood of light 
Bathes the sleeping earth, 

The lark, upspringing 
Hails the new birth. 

Brown like the earth, her wing, 
Clear like the light, her voice, 

Emblem of her message, 
How the new-born worlds rejoice 

When the light touches them, 
With its fairy wand, 

And falls asunder 
The encircling band 

Darkness has been weaving 
Round the sea and land, 

The plains bring pearls, 
The hill-tops rubies bright 

The waters diamonds, 
Offerings to the light. 

The lark is the priestess, 
Breathing strains divine :— 

At earth’s outward verge 
Stands the shrine 

Whereon the gifts she lays ; 
None else may roam 

So near the Source of light, 
Then earthward come. 

When the shrine is reached, 
Suddenly she drops ;— 

Her spirit strain upbore her, 
Falls she when it stops. 

Now in the earth she hides, 
Weary is her wing, 

And her little brown breast 
Faint and fluttering. 
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Still with each aew dawning 
Her vestal fire is bright 
And again she mounteth 
Welcoming the light. 
So the swift-winged spirit 
Bears aloft the clay, 
Then moveth heavily 
Through the earthly day. 
Still anew it soareth, 
For the light still yearns, 
Ever it aspireth, 
Ever heavenward turns ; 
Till some blissful morning 
Past the goal it springs, 
And its earthy mantle 
Droppeth from its wings. 
Then no more it walketh 
Heavily the ground, 
For its song is answered 
And its home is found. 


M. B. R. 





TO HAL. 


Drax Hat—About a year ago I wrote you an account 
of the friend who first drew my attention to the subject 
of slavery. The rolling scasons which have since passed 
have been eventful to me. Many joys, and some severe 
sufferings have drawn pictures for my ‘ memory's 
gallery” which time will not be able to efface. Yet 
among the collection, that which good old Dinah so long 
ago imprinted on my young heart is still vividas ever. I 
VOL. VI. 11 
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can now, with my “mind’s eye,” see the struggling 


child borne from her home; and can almost hear her 
frantic shrieks as she found the ship departing, and dis- 
covered that she was really separated from her parents 
and native land. 

Although I have been prevented, part of the time by 
sickness, and the rest by occupations which I could not 
neglect, from writing to you again, | have often thought 
of so doing. I earnestly desire to keep up your interest 
in the subject of my other letter ; for it is fo such as you 
that we must look for the redress of all the wrongs which 
the present generation permits to exist. 

I will then give you an account of another kidnapped 
child, who, though not personally known to me, was a 
slave in a family with whom I have in later years become 
connected. 

I know not what her name was in the happy home of 
her childhood, but she was called Phillis after she came 
to this country, at which time she was supposed to be 
about seven years of age. Phillis, with a sister a little 
older than herself, was going to the spring for water, as 
she expressed it; meaning some spring in her own 
Africa, where it is probable the children were in the 
habit of resorting, to bring a supply of water for the use 
ef the family. Some white men, who were watching for 
the wicked purpose of stealing blacks, saw and spoke 
kindly to them ; pointed out their great ship which was 
anchored at a distance, and invited them to go on board 
and examine it. The unsuspecting girls, with the curi- 
osity natural to children, gladly accepted the invitation, 
and with the confiding trust of innocent hearts followed 
the strangers on board the ship. Once securely there, 
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instead of receiving the kind and hospitable attentions 
they expected, they were immediately put in irons. 
They cried, and begged to be released ; and when they 
found that no notice was taken of their distress, they 
watched for an opportunity to jump overboard, thinking 
that they could make their way through the water to that 
home which they were destined never more to behold. 
But they were too strongly secured, and guarded with too 
jealous a care to admit of their effecting an escape which 
would at once have released them from all earth’s trials. 

Terrible as their situation was, it was yet an allevia- 
tion of their sufferings that they were together. Each 
was soothed by a sister’s love and sympathy. But when 
they arrived at America, they were deprived of even that 
consolation. ‘They, with about sixty others, who were 
brought away at the ‘same time, were put up for sale. 
Phillis and her sister were purchased by different persons, 
and in a few years lost sight of each other altogether. 
Thus were the friendless little ones separated in a strange 
land. 

Phillis was very kindly treated by her master and mis- 
tress and their children, and when employed, or amused, 
appeared quite contented and happy. But whenever 
she was alone or unoccupied, the recollection of the past 
would come overher. And 

“ Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain had bound her,” 
she would sing songs in her native language, and weep 
bitterly, and call upon her mother and sister, and refuse 
to be comforted. The two daughters of her master, who 
were near her own age, slept in the room with her. She 
saw them lie down together; and perhaps their mother 
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visited their room, to see that they were * safe and warm- 
ly laid,’ as mothers generally do. Those things must 
have made her feel more keenly her own desolate situa- 
ation. 

One of the kind-hearted little girls, not feeling that 
“instinctive aversion and spontaneous repugnance’”’ to 
the black race, which some grown up persons pretend 
exists, ofien left her own bed, and her sister's side, to lie 
down by the forlorn little stranger, and try to soothe 
her. The kindness with which she was treated at last 
won her affection, and she became more reconciled to 
her fate, and was quite a pet in the family. 

At the age of twenty she was married to a black man 
who lived near, and who was also a slave at the time; 
but both had freedom given them as a wedding present; 
if that ought to be styled a present which was only a 
restoration of their natural rights. 

They both continued to reside for some time in the 
families where they had been brought up; but at length 
took a house and lived by themselves. They had seve- 
ral children and grandchildren, and Phillis’s affectionate 
heart found objects near and dear enough to fill it. One 
of her sons was a sailor, and died at sea. Poor Phillis’s 
affliction upon the occasion was deep enough to refute 
the doctrine that the blacks are destitute of natural affec- 
tion. Soon after his death, she had been doing a day’s 
work at the house of her former mistress’ daughter ; and 
upon being urged to stay to tea, said she must go home 
for her supper. ‘‘ But,” said one of the little girls, ** you 
will have a better supper here than at home, Phillis.” 
She replied, “1 am going home to ery for my poor boy, 
for that is the only supper I can take.” 
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She was kind and faithful, and passionately attached 

to those who took an interest in her welfare. She lived 
toa great age, and after the death of her master and 
mistress and their daughters, she began to fcar that she 
should be obliged to end her days in the almshouse, as 
her children were poor, and she thought unable to sup- 
port her. One of the grand-daughters of the man who 
purchased her,—the same who when a little girl tried to 
persuade her to remain to tea,—promised that she would 
maintain her as Jong as she had the means of so doing. 
The succeeding winter Phillis was very sick for a long 
time, and required a great many things to make her 
comfortable. The lady was true to her promise, and 
supplied her with every thing she needed. When she 
was well enough to go out, she went to the house of her 
benefactress to thapk her for her kindness, and actually 
throwing herself on her knees before her, poured out the 
grateful emotion of her warm African heart. 

This lady, when a child, received a present of a bird. 
I believe it was from one of Phillis’s sons, and that he 
caught it for her. She was not insensible to the beauty 
or melody of birds, but could not bear to deprive the poor 
thing of its freedom, and so let it fly away again. Phillis 
was perfectly delighted ; for she said she knew how bad 
it was to be kept a prisoner. ‘“‘ And now! know” she 
added, ‘‘ that you will never keep slaves.” 

Her grandson says that two days before her death she 
talked in her native language. Some persons think that 
he could not have known what that was. But I think it 
probable he was right. She might have recollected 
enough to give him some idea of it, in those conversations 
which grandparents are so fond of holding with the little 
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ones who love to crowd around them and listen to tales 
of uther times. It is easy too, to distinguish connected 
discourse from incoherent ravings, even if it is held ina 
language which we do not understand. 

The thoughts of dying persons generally tarn to their 
early days and early friends, while they appear to be 
entirely insensible to passing events, and do not even re- 
cognize those who surround their beds and minister to 
their wants. 

How wonderful this is! It seems to be a proof that 
none of our forgotten thoughts, attainments, or actions, 
are lost, but that a day will come when the spirit freed 
from the incumbrance of the flesh will see the past as 
clearly as the present. How important it is, then, to 
make our lives such that when all parts of them are 
vividly present to our sight, the view may awaken happy 
sensations, instead of pain and bitter remorse. 

Phillis probably experienced as much happiness and as 
little suffering as ever fell to the lot of one in her unfor- 
tunate situation, yet she regarded slavery with the great- 
est horror. She once said, that she had a good master, 
and a good mistress, but that it was a dreadful thing to be 
a slave. 

Good bye, dear Hal; I shall write to you again, and 
tell you more about slaves and slavery. In the mean 
time do not forget the good cause ; but remember that 
Jesus has said, that whatever we do unto one of the least 
of his brethren he will consider as done unto himself. 
Do slave traders ever think of this ? 

Yours affectionately, M. H. A. 


Newburyport, March 9, 1846, 
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THE SUMMER. 


A FREE TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN POPULAR SONG. 


Go forth, my heart, and seek the bliss 
Of such a summer day as this, 
Bestowed on all by heaven: 
The beauties of the garden sce, 
Behold! it is for thee and me 
Its glories all are given. 


The trees with whispering leaves are dress’d, 
The earth upon her dusky breast 
Her robe of green is wearing ; 
The flowers are blooming far and wide, 
Not Solomon in all his pride 
With them would bear comparing, 


The dove from out her nest doth fly; 
Far upwards in the clear blue sky 
The lark her way is winging; 
Hark to the lovely nightingale! 
With her sweet song each hill and vale, 
And woods and rocks are ringing. 


The hen brings out her little brood, 

The swallow finds her young ones food, 
The stork her house is keeping. 

The bounding stag, the timid roe, 

Are full of joy, and to and fro, 
Through the high grass are leaping. 
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The brook is tinkling as it goes, 
And with the myrtle and the rose 
Its shady banks adorning, 
While from the flowery mead near by, 
The sheep and shepherd’s joyful cry 
Salutes the summer morning. 


The never idle troops of bees 

Fly here and there, and where they please 
Their honey food are quaffing ; 

The sap is running up the vine, 

Round the old elm its tendrils twine 
And in the sun are laughing. 


And can I, may I, silent be? 

When all God’s glorious works I see 
My soul desires to know Him. 

When all are singing, I must sing 

And to the Highest I must bring 
The tribute which I owe Him. 


Are all things here so bright and fair, 
And has He with a loving care 
My happy being given? 
What, in that glorious world above, 
Where all is beauty, all is love, 
What shall I be, in Heaven? 


O were I there! O stood I now 

In that great Presence! there to bow 
In grateful love before Him, 

Then would I with the angels raise 

One never-ending song of praise, 

And worship and adore Him! 
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ANGEL CHILDREN. 


NO. Ill. 


* Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day,— 

’T was an angel visited the great earth, 
And took the flower away !" 


Ir was the month of May, and Mary’s home was 
growing every day more pleasant in its spring-time 
beauty. The garden was fragrant’ with blossoming trees, 
and in the large lime which shaded her mother’s window, 
with its light, delicate foliage, the little birds were sing- 
ing out their joy, and building their leafy homes. Mary 
used to stand there, watching one nest directly under the 
window, with a quiet delight ; for her mother had pointed 
it out to her as a secret, fearing the younger children in 
their more noisy joy, might disturb their timid little 
neighbors and frighten them away. All the fields were 
“fresh and green and still,” and Mary’s daily walks 
were full of pleasure. Returning from one of them, she 
was met by a friend who inquired of her, if all were well 
at home. One of the children had been ill of scarlet 
fever. ‘* And,” said Mary, looking up with a bright 
smile, * it will be my turn next.” So indeed it was—but 
so suddenly, yet gently, did her fever come on, that on 
the first evening of its appearance, her mother was 
alarmed ata gentle call from Mary’s pleasant voice— 
“Come, mother, and see my beautiful flowers !"— 
* Where ?” she was asked.—‘t Why, here, mother, in 
my hand, and on the bed. Don’t you see them? There 
are violets and Narcissus. Smell them, how sweet they 
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are!” From that time, and with but little intermission 
during a week’s illness, she was led in her delirium 
“‘ through green pastures, and beside still waters.”’” She 
was gathering flowers, she was listening to bird music, 
and rejoicing in the blessedness of her own happy 
thoughts. ‘ Sing to me, mother,” she asked at one time, 
“let us sing about the Dove on the Lily spray.” ‘ But 
Mamy, we never sang that; we know no tune for it.” 
Not clearly comprehending the words, she thought that 
her mother had forgotten the poem, and looking fixedly 
into her eye, she repeated each line with most gentle 
emphasis, pausing at the end of each for her mother to 
follow her. What a lesson of loving peace it was ! 
“ There sitteth a dove, so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray ; 
And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ 
The little children pray.”’ &c. 


Many of you, doubtless, know and love the gentle 
dove-like song. 

One night, while restless and burning with fever, she 
exclaimed, ** Oh mother, don’t you wish we lived in the 
field next the cemetery ? It is so fresh and cool there ; 
the birds are singing, and it is all full of flowers!” At 
another time when she had appeared perfectly uncon- 
scious, her mother yielded involuntarily to the impulse 
of grief which the prospect of her death occasioned, and 
wept. A gentle, soothing voice from the little patient at 
once restored her to self-control. ‘Take some of my 
violets, mother. Take my violets !’"—as if she felt that 
in the violets of her pure imagination, there must be en- 
shrined an angel of consolation. This sympathy and 
consciousness of her mother’s presence seemed never to 
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forsake her. ‘*My mother has watched me every mo- 
ment,”’ she woke from a seeming sleep to say to a friend, 
as her mother had just left the room. 

** Will you tell me a story ?”” she asked, during a short 
interval of peaceful consciousness. Her mother com- 
menced an account from a clergyman, of a little dying 
girl whom he visited and talked with. ‘ Oh, Ican tell 
you that story !’’ she interrupted, and went on with an 
animation of interest to relate it. ‘‘ You used to think 
you would love to die—do you think so now ?”’ asked her 
mother, longing for one more assurance from her beauti- 
ful and happy faith. She answered with a bright, won- 
dering smile, as if such a question were needless, 
*“Why—yes, mother!” ‘But to leave me, Mamy ? 
How can we see ofie another, and talk together, when 
you are gone ?’’ A brighter smile glowed upon her face ; 
she shook her head expressively, repeating to herself, in 
her sweetest tones—‘* I know a way! I know a way.” 

The week of illness passed; and the sweet, happy 
spirit looked brightly forth from the dying eye, left a 
peaceful smile upon her innocent face, and went to 
heaven. 

Playmates and friends, the old and the young thronged 
around her coffin with their offerings of love, showering 
flowers like blessings around the beautiful body ; and 
then following it to its last, and as Mary would have had 
it, pleasantest home. , 

Yes, the hymn which she loved was sung by loving voi- 
ces around her grave ; flowers were thrown into it, and no 
unmingled sorrow breathed its blighting influence there. 
The radiant beauty of the setting sun seemed to bear 
witness to the truth of the gladsome notes echoing from 
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earth to heaven, to which I think more than one heart 
must have responded with a clearer voice and purer joy. 
‘* She is now where harpe are ringing 
Though the heavenly courts above ; 


And her silvery voice is singing 
With glad angels, notes of love !” 


There lies the grave, in her own chosen place, where 
thoughtful, affectionate, childish faces go to gaze with 
unforgetting love, and where green wreaths are woven 
and fresh flowers collected to mark it. And deeper ties 
her memory in the hearts of all who knew her. Her 
wardrobe of dresses, and her drawer of keepsakes and 
treasures just as she left them; her first extract-book, 
containing but two poems, one of which expressed her 
heart’s dear desire to die and live with God, one and all, 
speak clearly of the “way” which the precious child 
seemed always to have known of living in, and loving 
and blessing the hearts of her friends. More than all, 
ber little school Bible, in which her favorite passages are 
marked hy her own hand—this must be to her mother’s 
heart a way of sympathy, a path of pleasantness and 
peace. ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd ; 1] shall not want.” 
That was her well-beloved Psalm, and is marked with 
emphasis. 

It was in a sad and lonely moment, when the lost dar- 
ling seemed to the mother’s heart so far, far away, that 
she took up the little Bible, and opening accidentally to 
a chapter in Lamentations; her eye fell upon a line 
marked by Mary’s pen—‘* The joy of our heart is 
ceased.” It seemed so like a sympathizing word from 
the blessed child, so like “the way,” which her bright 
spirit had promised; it brought with it such peaceful 
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thoughts, that the mother was comforted. So in dreams, 
when she holds the smiling angel in her arms, and presses 
her to her bosom; in the little poems which come to her 
occasionally, with the intonations of Mary’s own bird-like 
voice, and in every memory of her beautiful life, ** the 
way,” and a heavenly way it is, is ever open. One of 
these poems, from the Monthly Rose, 1 will copy for 
you, and wish that you too, could hear, in its simple 
melody, the gentle, loving animation of Mary’s tones, 
and see in its bright beauty the soft gladness of her 


happy eye. 
“MY MOTHER. 


* Art thou thinking of me, mother? art thou thinking of me, 
mother dear, 

Of her whose seit is vacant, whose chimber lone and drear ? 

Dost thou miss me at the evening? dost thou miss me at the - 
morn ? 

Dost thou miss the ringing laughter, that from thy ear is gone ? 


When thy heart is weary, mother, and thy soul is full of care, 
Dost thou think of me e’en then, and wish that I were there ? - 
Dost thou never, never listen to hear thy daughter’s tread ? 
And raise thy hand unthinking, to lay it on her head ? 


The flowers are springing, mother! upon our green hill-side, 

But I cannot pluck them for thce, and wreathe with childish 
pride. 

Hast thou now sweet blossoms by thee ?* and doth the violet’s 
bloom : 

Shed a beauty and a blessing around our little room ? ‘ 

* Among the mother's treasures isa little bunch of pressed. 
violets, which Mary culled for her in one of her last walks. 
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The: birds are singing, mother! the birds aredull of glee! 
Dost, thou wander forth at even-tide, to list their melody ? 
And do they never breathe to theea sweet and solemn strain 
That calleth back thy absent one unto thy heart again ? 


fs ‘Carlo sleeping, mother ? is he sleeping at thy feet? 

‘Knil does he sometimes waken «s if my steps to greet ? f 

‘And dre his limbs ¢s nimble, his hair bs glossy brown, 

‘Av When TI frolicked with hirh, ond stroked his curls all Ccown? 





Who'sleeps on my couch, mother? who sits in my Jow chair ? 

Dost thou often start forgetting, end think that I om there ? 

Art thou thinking of me, mother? Art thou thinking, mother 
dear, 

Of her whose seat is vacant, whose chamber’s lone and drear? 
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(Concliaded from page 15¢, Vel. V.} 


. FByv mistake it was stated that this fairy tale by Tieck was 
eincluced. The present prges contain the remainder of the 
siory.} 


The child had this peculiarity, that sle did not like to 
be assisted, she preferred to do everything herself. She 
was the earliest up in the house, and washed herself 


o* As Carlo wis watking with his master one moonlight 
evening soon after her death, he saw, net far from the house, a 
fitthe givkof Mary's size, and springing toward her with a joyous 
bound, looked up into her fee. Teor fellow! he scan dis- 
covered his mistake, and rejoined his master with a slow step, 
and drooping ears atid tail, evincing in his own wey, a sad dis- 
appoituent. 
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carefully and dressed herself; and at night she was, 
equally careful. She made a great point of putting 
away her own clothes and linen,and allowed no one, net, _ 
even her mother, to touch any of her things. Her mo-, 
ther indulged her in this whim, not thinking it of any, 
importance ; but what was her astonishment, when one 
holiday, insisting upon dressing ber for a visit to the 
castle, notwithstanding the eries and resistance of the, 
little giel—to find hanging at her breast by a thread, 
a gold pin of singular shape, which she immediately, 
recognized for one of those of which she had secn se 
many in the subterrancan vault. The little girl was ter- 
ribly frightened, and confessed at last that she had found, 
it in the garden, and as it had pleased her so much, she 
had kept it thus carefully concealed. And she begged, 
so vagerly and earnestly to be allowed to keep it, that 
the mother fastened it. again in the same place, and full 
of thoughts went up in silence with her to the castle. 

At the side of the farm-house there stood some sheds 
for the storing of fruit and farming tools, and behind these, 
was a grass-plat with an old arbor, which however no ong, 
visited, for since the new arrangement of the building. it 
was too far from the garden. In this lonely place Elfrida 
liked best to stay, and nobody thought of disturbing her, 
so that for half a day frequently her parents did not seg 
her. One afternoon her mother was among the sheds, 
clearing up, and looking for something that was lost, whem 
she perceived that a ray of light came into the place 
through a crack in the wall. It occurred to her that she 
might look through this and watch the child, and she, 
found that she could shove aside a loose stone so, as to 
look directly into the arbor. There Elfrida was sitting 
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on a little bench, and by her the well known Zerina, and 
the two children were playing and frolicking in perfect 
concord. ‘The elf embraced the beautiful child, and 
said sorrowfully : “* Oh, my dear, | played thus with your 
mother, when she was little and came to see us, but you 
all grow up too quickly, and soon are old and rational : 
it is too bad :—if you could only remain a child as long 
as 1!” 

“I should like to do so very well,” said Elfrida, ‘ but 
they all expect that } shall soon grow thoughtful, and not 
play any more ; for they say I have capability enough to 
become orderly and discreet. Oh! and then I shall not 
see you any more, dear little Zerina! Yes, it is like the 
blossoms on the trees: how beautiful is the blossoming 
apple-tree with its pinkish swelling buds! the tree looks 
so proud and important, and every one who walks under 
it, thinks something great must come of it; then comes 
the sun, the blossom opens so lovely, and yet the evil 
germ is concealed beneath, that aflerwards crowds off 
and throws down the brilliant show: and then worried 
and growing up, it ean no longer help itself, but must 
grow to fruit at harvest. An apple is pleasant and good, 
but yet nothing to the spring-blossom ; so it goes with 
men too: I cannot be glad at growing to be a great girk. 
Oh, if I coutd visit you for only once !” 

“Since the king lives with us,”’said Zerina, “that is quite 
impossible ; but ! will come to you, darling, very often, 
and no one will see me, no one will know of it, neither 
here nor there: [I go unseen through the air, or fly over 
as a bird: What can I do now to please you?” 

“You shall love me dearly,” said Elfrida, “as dearly 
as I love you: but let us make a rose.” 
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» Zerina took the wel!-known pouch from her bosom, then 


threw down. two seeds, and suddenly there stood. before 
them a green bush with two scarlet roses upon it, which 
nodded towards each other and seemed to embrace. ‘The 
children broke off the roses laughing, and the bush had 
disappeared again. “QO if it did not have to die so, soon,” 
said Elfrida, ‘‘the scarlet child, the wouder of the earth.” 
“Give it to me,” said the little elf, and she breathed 
upon it and kissed it three times; ‘‘ now,” said she, as 
she gave back the flower, * it will remain fresh and 
blooming till winter.” “I will keep itas an image of you,” 
said E!frida, ‘and preserve it well in my little chamber, 
and kiss it morning and night, as if it were you.” 

‘The sun is going down,” said the other, ‘1 must go 
home.” Then they embraced once more, and Zerina 
had disappeared. 

In the morning Maria took her child in her arms wijh 
a feeling of uneasiness and reverence: she allowed this 
lovely child more freedom than before, and often quieted 
her husband when he came to look for the child, whi.h 
of jate he did sometimes, for her shyness did not please 
him, and he feared it might make her a simpleton or 
even idiotic. The mother eften crept to the crack in the 
wall, and almost always found the little shining elf :sif- 
ting by her child, engaged in play, or in earnest dis- 
course. 

“ Should you like to be able to fly 2”? asked Zerina, on 
one occasion. ‘t How very much!” cried Elfrida. Im- 
mediately the fairy threw, her arms rouud the litle gin, 
and soared up with her from the ground to the top of the 
arbor. ‘The anxious mother forgot her caution, bent her 
head forward out of the hole in terror, to look after them. 
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“Then Zerina raised up her finger and threatened smilingly 
with it, then she descended with the child, embraced it, 
‘and disappeared. After this it often happened that Maria 
‘was seen by the wonderful child, which each time shook 
‘its bead, or threatened with its finger, but in a friendly 
manner. 

Maria had often said to her husband in dispute ; “ You 
‘do the poor people in the hut injustice!” When Andrew 
pressed her to explain why she was opposed to the 
‘opinion of all the people in the village, and even to the 
gentry of the castle, and thought she knew better than 
they ; she broke off in embarrassment. 

One day after dinner, Andrew grew warmer than 
ever, and said the vagabonds ought to be packed off as a 
‘nuisance to the country :—then she exclaimed angrily ; 
“ Hold your tongue, for they are the benefactors of you 
‘and all of us!” ‘“ Benefactors !*’ asked Andrew, in as- 
tonishment, “ those vagrants?” In her anger, she was 
‘induced to relate to him, under a promise of entire se- 
‘crecy, the history of her youth, and as he became more 
and more incredulous at every word, and shook his head 
‘in ridicule, she took him by the hand and led him into 
the apartment, whence to his astonishment, he saw the 
shining elf playing with his child in the arbor, and ca- 
ressing it. He knew not what to say: an exclamation of 
astonishment escaped him, and Zerina raised her eyes. 
‘She suddenly grew pale ahd trembled violently ; in no 
friendly manner, but with angry mien she made the 
‘threatening gesture, and then said to Elfrida: * You 
‘cannot help it, dear heart, but they never get wise, and 
‘knowing as they think themselves.” She embraced the 
little girl in violent haste, and then flew away in the 
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‘shape of a raven with a hoarse cry, over the garden 


towards the fir-trees. 

In the evening the little girl was very still, and kissed 
the rose with tears; Maria was disturbed in mind, An- 
drew spoke little. Night came on. Suddenly the trees 
rustled, birds flew about with anxious cries, the thunder 
was heard to roll, the earth trembled, and sounds of sor- 
row murmured in the air. Maria and Andrew had not 
the courage to get up; they covered their heads with the 
bed-clothes and waited with fear and trembling for the 
break of day-light. Towards merning it grew calmer, 
and all was still when the sun, with its cheerful light 
rose above the wood. « 

Andrew dressed himself, and Maria observed that the 
stone in the ring on her finger had grown pale. When 
they opened the door the sun was shining clear, but the 
landscape they could hardly recognise. The freshness 
of the woods had disappeared, the hills had sunk, the 
brooks flowed sluggishly with scanty stream, the sky 
looked gray, and on looking over at the fir-trees they did 
not seem more sad or gloomy than the other trees. The 
huts among them had no longer a forbidding appearance, 
and several inhabitants of the village came and talked 
about the strange night, and said they had passed through 
the place where the gipsies lived, and that they must 
have gone off, fur the huts were empty, and looked on 
the inside just like the dwellings of other poor people; 
and that some of the furniture was left behind. Elfrida 
said in secret to her mother, “ AsI was lying awake 
last night and praying heartily in my terror at the 
tnmult, suddenly my door opened and my play-fellow 
came in to take leave of me. She had on a travelling- 
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pouch about her, a hat on her head, and a great staff in 
her hand. She was very angry with you, for she has 
been obliged to endure the greatest and most painful 
punishments on your account, although she always loved 
you so much; for she says they are all very sorry to 
leave this neighborhood.” 

Maria forbad her to speak of it; and then the ferry- 
man came over from the river, and told wonderful stories. 
A tall, strange man had come to him in the evening 
twilight and hired the ferry until sunrise, but under the 
condition that the ferryman should stay at home and go 
to sleep, or at least not come out of the house. ‘1 was 
frightened,” said the old man, * but the strangeness of the 
business prevented me from sleeping. I crept softly to 
the window and looked towards the river. Heavy clouds 
were driving through the sky, and the distant woods 
roared frightfully ;—it seemed as if my hut trembled, and 
cries and lamentations stole about the house. Then sud- 
denly I saw a white streaming light, that grew broader 
and broader, like thousands of falling stars, moving in 
sparkling waves from towards the dark fir-trees, over the 
field and spreading out towards the river. Thea I heard 
a clattering, a dashing, a rustling and whispering coming 
nearer and nearer towards my boat, then all got in, great 
and small shining figures, men and women as it seemed, 
and children, and the tall strange man ferried them all 
over. In the river there swam along with the boat many 
thousand brilliant shapes ; lights and white clouds fluttered 
in the air, and all mourned and jamented that they must 
travel so far, far from the dear neighborhood to which they 
were accustomed. The stroke of the oars and the rush- 
ing of the waters interrupted, and then suddenly all wag 
still again. The boat touched the opposite shore many 
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times, came back and was laden again, and they took 
many heavy vases with them, which were carried and 
rolled by frightful little figures, whether they were devils 
or whether they were goblins | know not. Then there 
came on the shining waves a stately procession. It 
seemed to be an old man on a little white horse with a 
numerous escort thronging about him, but I saw only the 
head of the horse, for it was covered over and over with 
splendid housings. The old man wore on his head a 
crown, and | thought when he was coming up that the 
sun was rising in that place, and the dawn shining 
towards me. So it continued all night; at last 1 went to 
sleep in the tumult, partly’ joyful, partly terrified. In the 
morning all was quiet, but the river seemed to have run 
away, so that I shall have difficulty in managing my 
boat.” 

That season the harvest failed, the trees died, the 
springs dried up, and this place which had delighted all 
travellers, was left in the autumn desert, naked and bar- 
ren, and only here and there was a place to be seen, 
amidst the ocean of sand, where a little grass showed 
itself. The fruit-trees ran out, the vineyards went to 
ruin, and the appearance of the landscape was so mel- 
ancholy that the Count the next year, with his family, left 
the castle, which fell into decay. 

Day and night Elfrida looked at her rose with sorrow- 
ful longing and thought of her play-fellow ; and as the 
flower bent and wilted, she too bowed her little head ; 
and before spring she had pined away. Maria often 
stood in the space before the hut and wept her lost hap- 
piness. She wasted herself away like her child, and 
followed her in a few years. Old Martin withdrew with 
his son-in-law to the place where he had formerly lived. 
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Our young friends may remember that James and his, 
mother had a little talk ubout love and money, and they, 
doubtiess felt that love was the best of the two,—it was 
shown that money would not give us friends, that money 
could not buy what we love the most. But while there 
is much that money cannot do, there is much that it can 
do. Jt can do much harm and it can do much good, 
James was now again by his mother’s side with his little 
sister ; they had just been hearing a letter from their fa- 
ther in which he said he could not come home at the 
time he expected to; this was a sad disappointment, and, 
the children were glad to remain with their mother and, 
hear anything she had to say. 

** Young folks,” said she, ** like you and Mary, are apt 
to think that all you have to do with money is to geta 
few cents when they can from their parents to buy candy, 
with, or to. put what is given them in a money-box to see 
how much they can collect, without thinking of anything 
they can do with it. This is the way a miser begins to 
grow: at first he is so little that the money-box is big 
enough to hold him, but when the money-box is opened, 
he becomes a great deal larger till he becomes in time a 
full grown man.” 

* What is a miser, mother?” said Mary. 

**[ will tell you of this monster some other time,” 
answered her mother ; ** but now I want to tell you some- 
thing of the good that money can do; to tell you some- 
thing of its pleasures. IL once knew a little boy who put 
ail the money that was given to him ina box that had, 
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wrilten upon its cover, “ For the poor slaves.’ This 
litle boy had heard his father and mother talk much 
about the slaves; he wanted to do something for them; 
this was all he could do, and every fime he let a cent 
drop into this box his heart swelled with pain to think, 
while he was so happy in his dear home, that they had 
no true home, for a slave has no spot that he can call his 
own, he has nothing of his own, not even his children. 
There was no danger of a miser’s coming out of this box. 
This little boy’s giving up his money to be used for ihe 
slave, made him often think of them, and this mace his 
heart kind and tender to alle this money did good even 
before it was spent, and whenever he jingled his box it 
seemed as if he was saying to the slave, * You shall have 
all | have vot; | only wish it was a million times more.’ 
It is the use we make of money which gives it any value, 
h has no power in itself; it cannot spring up cut cf the 
ground as the flowers do, to delight our eyes, it cannot 
buy us friends, it cannot make us good. But we can put 
power into money that shall make it do miracles; we 
ean make it elothe the waked, feed the hungry, shelter 
those who have no homes 5 it can restore the sick, make 
the lame to walk, give sight to the blind, make the dumb 
to speak. Money is the only thing that should be a slave ; 
this is a slave that we may use and work without fear of 
hurting him, as he dues good or evil just us his masier 
tells him. He does not knew when he is used wl ether 
it is for good or evil; all h's power comes from the per- 
son who uses him, and this makes it very important that 
young people as well as old people shou'd think of what 
good they ean do with it: but before they can co any 
good with money, they must first have iLat love we were 
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speaking of, which is rot made, which is not found in the 
bosom of the earth; but in the heart, here in this mine 
which God has given us, we find what is more precious 
than gold, that love which makes gold do miracles ; all 
have this, all can feel for others, all can be kind, all can 
be helpers, even those who have no money ; a kind word 
is betier than a cent any day, and can always be remem- 
bered while the cent is lost or forgotten. S.C. c 





A FABLE. 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Tue mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter, Little Prig:"’ 
Bun replied, 
You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must he taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere, 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place, 
If I'm aot so huge as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry : 
Pll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If f cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a put. 
{From the Diadem, 




















